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ADIEU, THOMAS! 
HEODORE THOMAS goes and Gilmore 
returns. But what is Pat to Theodore? 
We never knew what we had until we 
lost it. So Pat returns to us with explanatory 
letters to the newspapers, while Theodore leaves 
us.in a halo of benefits. 

He has been benefited at the Garden; he 
has been benefited at Steinway Hall; and but 
for his sudden exodus he was to be benefited 
in our streets. 

The band which is led by the man who plays 
the extremely sharp piccolo, flat, had deter- 
mined to attack Wagner for a week and turn 
over its pennies to Theodore. 

But what is Theodore’s loss is their gain: 
($1.13 as estimated—beer not included.) 

So with his honors and these losses Mr. 
Thomas goes to Cincinnati. He leaves a stupid 
people whom he tried to raise up to his musical 
standpoint, for another people who appreciate 
him in advance. 

They prove it by their dollars. 

We all remember the pig-organ, by which an 
ingenious musician extracted music from the 
high squeal of the piggy to the deep grunt of 
the old porker by merely pinching their respec- 
tive tails. 

That was extracting music from pork. 

It is Mr. Thomas’s proud boast that he is 
carrying music /o pork. He leaves the stupid 
people of the Metropolis to tickle the more 
delicate ears of Porkopolis. 

And those ears are larger. And they can 
wag. And the mouths (see cartoon) of the 
Porkopolis audiences can smile more openly, 
as it were, than the mouths of the unapprecia- 
tive in this benighted town. 

By-bye, Thomas! For all you have done for 
music Puck gives you God-speed. But in Por- 
kopolis — take care that the music of your 
audience does not drown the softer harmonies 
of your band. 





THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


@ 

bli is often noticed that crimes are epidemic; 
that disasters follow each other, in kind, 
like waves upon the beach; that one rail- 

way disaster, one strange suicide, one mining 

explosion, is ever followed, within a few days, 

by other horrors of like nature. 

Recently a cow-boy unearthed the body of 
a beautiful girl, stuffed in a barrel. ‘The at- 
tempts to identify the body brought fathers and 
mothers from far and near, in vain endeavors 
to recognize the remains. 

And the result of their vain endeavors was 
that the public had it thrust upon them that 
numerous beautiful girls had been led astray, 
had succumbed to temptation; had tried to 
hide their shame; and had—disappeared. 

The papers are filled with stories of poor un- 
fortunates, who throw away their misbegotten 
offspring, and are locked up in jail therefor; 
of pretty but frail ones, who meet their lovers 
in lonely woods and are found days after, with 
their throats cut— ‘‘nobody” being ‘‘to blame;” 
and the Potter’s Fields all over the country are 
filled with urrknown graves. . 

Puck would like to be always funny; but 
this is not a funny subject. Puck’s ambition 
is to be a great public teacher, and in the face 
of terrors like these must not Puck tell the 
truth ? 

Recently Puck took his dairy lunch; and 
the pretty maid who served him could hardly 
serve him that day, for she was meandering (the 
word is used advisedly) around a nice young 
man, who was persuading her to make an 
appointment with her that evening, in Madison 
Square. 

That young man is well known at the Hotel 
Brunswick. 

That young man has often sat on the box 
seats of the prettiest coaches of the Coaching 
Club. 

That young man, also, is—married. 

Now tell us, please, how long before that 
young girl will be found, dead, in a barrel? 

These are sad words, and Puck hates, aye, 
hates t@ write sad words. But Hood wrote the 
‘Song of a Shirt,” and he told the story of 
one more unfortunate. His words are indelibly 
imprinted on the hearts of all men. Can Puck 
follow in the footsteps of a nobler exemplar ? 

But there is, after all, a ludicrous side to the 
question. The picture of a burly coroner, and 
a stupid justice, and a dozen or less’ of sleepy 
jurors, sitting in a hotel room, with drinks con- 
venient, trying, discussing, and adjudicating 
these horrible tragedies, has an element of the 
ridiculous in it. Puck could make a very funny 
picture thereanent. 

But with beautiful girls lying dead in bar- 
rels, floating dead in rivers, found mutilated in 
lonely copses, Puck has no heart tg be funny. 
Puck can only hope that these are his last sad 
words to say. 


GRAN’PA COOPER'S UPAS TREE. 


HE 7ribune was right when it said that it 
was not Puck, but papa Cooper who 
made papa Cooper ridiculous. And it 

is a very unpleasant duty to tell unsavory truths 
about so good an old man. 

He has led a life of benevolence and useful- 
ness. 

But he has slipped into the last stage of 
Shakspere’s seven ages of man. He appears 
to be sans sense, ‘‘sans everything.” He is 
watering the roots of his greenback-tree, and 
he never sees the upas atmosphere which de- 
stroys everything around it; he never looks at 
the horrible fruit which it must surely bear. 

The clear result to the workingman can be 
easily seen. With plenty of greenbacks in cir- 
culation he can get plenty of work, and plenty 
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of wages. A good stout hod-carrier Curing 
inflation times ought to receive about twenty- 
five dollars for a day’s work of six hours. 

Then, everybody being rich, and mone 
plenty, he can strike and receive fifty dollars 
for a day’s work of four hours. 

Then he will pay a dollar for his schooner of 
of beer, and beef will be seventy-five cents a 
pound, and flour $100 a barrel. Shoemakers 
will charge fifty dollars for brogans, house-rents 
will jump to horrible prices, and the elevated 
railways will raise their fares into dollars. 

But still the laboring man will be happy until 
—the debt has to be paid. 

When the whole country is mortgaged; 

When cities are laid waste; 

When Commerce is wrecked, and routes of 
transit are deserted, and another New Zealander 
sees a ruined waste where once rested the 
UNITED States;—then, when papa Cooper has 
been peacefully laid away to rest, the tree 
which he is so fondly nourishing will bear most 
terrible fruit. 

Please, papa Cooper, get a good shave, a 
‘‘hair-cut,” and a cooling shampoo; sit down 
on your air-cushion, fan your overladen brow; 
read these words of Puck, go back on Allen 
and Butler, and be a better man. 








COURTNEY, THE QARSMAN. 


Mr. CuHaR Es E. Courrney, the defeated (?) 
oarsman at Montreal, may congratulate himself 
that the pressure of other subjects prevented 
Puck from honoring him with a first-page car- 
toon. 

We extend our heartfelt sympathies to those 
gentlemen who honestly laid their money upon 
him. 








GLADSTONE FOR PRESIDENT. 


Ir Gladstone gives us any more articles in the 
North American Review like “ Kin Beyond 
Sea,” Puck will endeavor to get him the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President in 1880. It is 
true that the Hawarden wood-cutter was not 
born in the United States, but if he crosses the 
Atlantic in the steerage and is smuggled in at 
Castle Garden, John Kelly and Sammy Tilden 
will soon get over such little drawbacks. The 
trouble is that Conkling might not like it. 
Should Gladstone be defeated, he can always 
fall back on his axe—there is still a good supply 
of timber out west, and, as winter is coming 
on, he might even find employment east, and 
teach Kearney Greek, as Dennis sadly needs 
another language to swear in. 


A PRETTY French maid is a donne donne. 


LIKE Joseph’s coat, political dispatches are 
party-colored. 


WHEN a man marries a moneyed lady, can 
the alliance not be called a tin wedding—for 
him ? 


‘A WOMAN in Bladensburg, Va., recently 
gave birth to three girls and two boys.” A full 
hand, by the living Jingo! 


449 STRAND, London, is a very convenient 
sort of establishment for the American traveler 
who wishes to find out ‘“‘ how not to be done” 
in London, or in any other part of the tight 
little island, wnere there is such a loose way of 
doing so many things. Messrs. Henry F. Gillig 
& Co, are Bankers and Agents, and are proprie- 
tors of most comfortable Exchange and Reading- 
Rooms, and, above all, are English Agents for 
Puck. 
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A TIME-LY TOPIC, 





Wuart is it that’s shouted, howled and sung 

By every class, in every tongue, 

By old and middle-aged and young? 
Grandfather's Clock. 


What is it that I hear all day, 
That’s whistled from Dan to Beershe-da, 
That every piano’s made to play ? 
Grandfather's Clock. 


At night, what rouses me from bed? 

At work, what starts my aching head? 

At home, what’s hummed by wife and maid? 
Grandfather's Clock. 


What wetzhts for no one, works apace, 

Confronts all hands with brazen face, 

And springs at them from every place? 
Grandfather's Clock. 








AN OBSERVING CONVICT. 


Qs 
if AM a ex-convic’, I am; but that ain’t 
at no reason why I shoodent hev my say. I 
seen in the papers as how Talmage, the 
preacher, got hisself took around Cappen Will- 
yums’s precinct fer ter git a idea uv how con- 
cert saloons and tiger shops and fancy houses 
wuz run. Well, now, I’ve been around a bit 
meself, and I’veseed some mighty queer places, 
and the wust of ’em all wuz these gospil shops. 
Out in Pencilvany ware I wuz last, they wuz 
a Catholick preest took up fer murder, and in 
Pittsburg the hole town wuz ina uprore abouta 
feller wot run a gospil Baptis mill, and wot cut up 
some capers wot ain’t nice fer ter print. In 
Trenton, I heerd tell uv a minister chap wot 
got hisself accused of sich cuttin’ up that the 
mos’ scanderlous noozepapers woodent publish 
wot it wuz, and, so help me gracious, ef he 
ain’t hed or a gals’ school up in New York 
State, hevin’ hed to leave Trenton a-fli-ing. 

In Keyport, N. J., they iz a parson wot iz 
accused or hevin’ used languidge in the poolpit 
wot a. yaller dog woodent use at a man wot 
licked him—I meen if he cood talk. P. S.— 
I meen the yaller dog. In Jersey City, there iz 
Mistur Vozbug, which got hisself accused or 
buyin’ poison and a-tryin’ fer ter poyson his 
wife, and which denied it, and which was seen 
drinkin’ beer into a Dutch garding, and which 
spoke to a temprunz meetin’ only t’other day 
in New Yawk. And the same day they wuz a 
Holy go, which his name was Loyd, and he 
spoke to anuther temprunz meeting, and, only 
a year ago, he got hisself accused of drinkin’ 
sours and smashes and cocktales and strates all 
‘round town, and also uv bein’ in the company 
uv anuther man’s wife—the uther man not 
bein’ him. Then there’s a feller name or 
Bleecker, wot got hisself took up fur somethin’, 
and all the Holy Jo’s cum around and sez, “‘Oh, 
no; not by no means;” yet he wuz tuk up _be- 
fore that, and now agen he’s a doin’ a long 
term north fer house-brakin’, by grashus! 

And then they’s a story wot a cop told onto 
a parson Pratt, and the woman she sed it were 
a trew bill, it bein’ all about a certun loud be- 
haveyer into the Central Park, which the par- 
son man was discharged. And then there’s a 
preest wot died from drunkness up-town las’ 
month, hevin’ been found drunk once before 
into a gutter. And then they’s Father Dunn, 
which iz ’pooted as a swindlur uv poor peeple, 
by grashus. And then they’s Gilman, which 
wuz so lookt up to, and which is now doing 
time fer the State. And then they’s a cullud 
Holy Jo in Willyumsbug which hed a child— 
thet is, anuther woman hed it—which he 
weren’t the father uv it—that iz, he were its 
father, but not itz husband—I should say, she 
weren’t her husband’s father, that’s wot | 
meen. Anyway, this cullerd man he got his- 
self took up fer steelin’ pertatoes, by grashus. 
And then they’s Beecher. Ineedn’tsay no more. 

BILL SyKEs. 


SOME SOCIAL FIENDS. 


II. 
THE VOLUNTEER CONCERT FIEND. 





HIS Fiend starts into full life at the time 
I) of any disaster. If a Brooklyn theatre 
sends up its holocaust of victims; if a 
railway bridge crushes thousands of happy 
wives and children into miserable orphans and 
widows; if a jolly excursion steamer bursts its 
rotten boiler, sending a shock of horror over 
the land—then, when the charitable heart beats 
with tender pity for the bereft, when purses are 
open, and the nation is aroused to good deeds; 
then, the Concert Fiend volunteers to sing at a 
Benefit 

He nudges the reporters; he button-holes the 
musical critics; he visits the editorial rooms; he 
tells how he sang Hecate in ‘‘ Macbeth,” in 
Dublin, London, and Edinboro’. How Parepa 
said he had the most “ magnificent organ” she 
ever heard. 

(And so she did, but she added—“ unac- 
companied by a monkey and a man to turn the 
handle.’’) 

How Ted Seguin, being indisposed, he sang 
Devilshoof, and that the voice of the entire 
press in Kalamazoo pronounced it a triumph 
of art. 

Reporters, critics and editors are disposed 
to put these little reminiscences down as rather 
fabulous. But the man has a charitable heart. 
He is willing to help a holy cause, the sacred 
cause of charity. He pfoffers his services; it is 
only fair to give him the printed eulogium he 
asks. 

So he gets it. 

He becomes in the daily papers: 

Mr. FRANKOWITCH, 

The Famous Basso of the British Opera. 

This settled, his advertisement gets him 
sundry hot Scotches; he borrows some clothes 
from his feeblest brother-in-law; and he goes 
upon the stage to sing for the poor orphan. He 
sings the ‘Pro peccatis,” and his voice is of 
brass, so that the man of the trombone wilts; 
and the orchestra generally goes wild, while 
the conductor flourishes his baton, zo¢ at his 
band, but in frantic appeals to the singer to 
sing—not to howl. 

The audience being a charitable one, is 





charitable also to the celebrated Frankowitch. 








It encores him. 

He comes on again, prouder than ever. He 
sings “‘Oh! Ho, Oh! Ho, Simon the Cellarer,” 
and the ‘“Sexton’s Song,” and he opens his 
mouth to such an extent, to get out his brazen 
bass notes, that his suspenders burst, and his 
unfortunate brother-in-law’s trousers begin to 
sink—to sink low by degrees, and lower still— 
every note of “‘ga-a-ather them in,” sending 
those ill-fitting trousers down a peg lower, until 
all the men in the audience want Aim to gather 
them in—and all the ladies flutter their fans 
before their faces, wondering how much further 
this thing is to go. 

But with a sailor-hitch he gets off the stage, 
and hies him to the editorial rooms to get 
himself well noticed. 

Do you recognize hin? 

Wait till your next benefit concert for a 
charity. You will see him there. E. S. L, 








COSTUMING AS A FINE ART. 


A Puck reporter has had the inestimable 
privilege of inspecting the wardrobe of Mr. 
Billy Smirch, the celebrated negro minstrel, 
who has recently arrived from Europe. The 
costumes are of a most elaborate character, and 
entirely put those of all our most prominent 
actresses in the shade by the costliness of their 
material, the beauty of their design, and the 
elegance of their ornamentation. 

The greater number aye from the ateliers of 
renowned Parisian artists, the whole of them 
being designed by Mr. Ruskin, the well-known 
English art critic. They comprise a choice suit 
for the representation of the ‘‘ Water-Melon 
Man ”’—consisting of a pair of superb ancient 
carpet-slippers, down at heel, with a small but 
chastely-wrought piece of soleing under the ball 
of the left big toe. Nor are the coat and hat 
on a less scale of magnificence. The former is 
of the choicest soiled fustian, with broken but- 
tons to match, with irregular insertions of blue 
and green counterpanes. The chapeau has a 
movable crown, is most exquisitely inashed in— 
its color is dark drab, relieved by grease spots 
de rigeur, 

Another handsome suit, in which Mr. Billy 
Smirch is to appear in his emotional réle of the 
‘Funny Moke,” consists of a most costly and 
dazzling pair of choicest threadbare mattress- 
ticking, baggy trousers, that fall symmetrically 
over the shinbone. But the most remarkable 
and delicate feature of this triumph of the art 
of the costumier, is the artistic and realistic patch 
in the seat of the breeches. 

To give this a graceful appearance and proper 
tone, cost Worth many sleepless nights, and at 
last he devised a means of carrying out his idea 
by inducing Mr. Billy Smirch to put on the 
breeches and be dragged along the floor. Mr. 
Worth attended to this matter in person. 





RHYMES OF THE DAY. 





Ir woman’s faithless, man, you’ll find, 
Is oft inconstant as the wind, 
And circumstances blind him; 
The Frenchman, ’scaped from prison walls, 
With ne’er a loving thought recalls 
The galley left behind him. 





AMERICA. 


‘“‘ America’s the only place 
Where freedom reigns supreme,” 
Said Sam (scorn on his face). 
Said Pat, ‘‘ America! ’twould seem 
You've read yer ancient hist’ry wrong. 
’Tis tould in story, legend, song— 
America’s but a corruption of l'Amerique, 
The Frinch for my own native city Limerick!” 















































1. ‘Be the powers!” said Mr. O’Flanagan to him- 
self, ‘this is the mansion of the vinerable Docther 
Penuckle, where me adored Bridget Malloy is quane of 
the culinary department. Oi’ll go in and make her a 
visit.” 





4. The Doctor and Mrs. Penuckle came down to the 
kitchen on their nightly tour of inspection. They had 
come home after the first act of the opera, Mrs. Penuckle’s 
nerves being unequal to the strain of Wagner. Said 
nerves were destined to a further shock when she dis- 
covered on the kitchen-floor a male glove, size 184. 








2. And he did. 
ould counthry till the door-bell rang, 


folks!” said Miss Malloy, greatly agitated. 


And they drank the health of the 
‘It’s the ould 


5. ‘Go to your room, unhappy woman! We will 
speak of this to-morrow.”’ The unhappy woman went, 
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3. ‘Pat, get into this mate-safe, will yez?” And 
tLe warrior bowed his haughty crest and tamed his heart 
of fire, and got into the meat-safe. 





6, But Mr. O’Flanagan stay ed— begorra! 











SHANKS, THE PEDESTRIAN. 


HERE was a time when I was of no im- 
portance socially or politically. But now 
wherever I go people look at me with 

wonder and admiration, and whisper, ‘‘ There 
goes Shanks, the long distance pedestrian, you 
know. Two hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours!” Whenever I chance to visit a bar- 
room, as I sometimes do to see what time it 
is, the loungers, cease their conversation and 
observe, ‘‘ There’s ”’— hic—‘“ there’s Shanks! 
Won—wonderful feller. Two hundred miles an 
hour. Fact, s’ help me.” 

So it goes. I am too celebrated for my own 
peace of mind. 

Before pedestrianism became the fashion I 
was simply no go, as the phrase is. I might as 
well have tried to sit upon the back of my 
neck as borrow a quarter. I could do nothing 
but walk. I used to pace the sidewalk of a 
certain street, mornings, until a policeman 
remonstrated. ‘‘ You are a nuisance,” he said, 
“you are not useful, and blow me if you are 
ornamental, They can’t hitch a horse to you, 
*cause a horse-post mustn’t perambulate. 
You’re no good as a sign-board, ’cause you 
ain’t thicker ’n a shadow set up edgeways. 
You'd better toddle off. ‘The corporation can’t 
keep you in sidewalk, you know.” 

I tried letter-carrying for a while, but that 
occupation wasn’t up to my genius, I made 
too many mistakes. On one occasion I de- 
livered a gentleman’s private postal card to his 
wife. The mail exposed a female and there 





was an explosion. I suffered. I next walked 
Broadway between two advertising signs. That 
too failed because my feet got mixed with other 
people’s feet, and humanity is so uncharitable. 

My good genius appeared in the shape of 
Justice Oldcock, befor: whom I had been 
taken to give my reasons for sleeping in the 


gutter. ‘‘ Shanks,” said he, “ you’re either a 
bummer or a genius. I’m inclined to think 
| the latter. Ifso, your genius lies in your feet. 
Such a pair of hoofs was never turned out of 
Nature’s workshop since Noah’s flood. If you 
can’t make them support you, I’m mistaken in 
your understandings. Goto the Tombs, Shanks, 
for ten days. ‘Think the matter over in quiet. 
Come out, walk and make your fortune. Next!” 

I took his advice, walked in public, and suc- 
ceeded. Behold, then, the poor Shanks, who, 
ten days before would gladly have hypothe- 


to eminence. I am famous. People are anx- 
ious about the dimensions of my legs. The 
state of my digestion is of more importance 
than the state of the country. The public is 
feverish when I insist upon horseradish or co- 
coanut pie, and can only be calmed when I 
submit to beef-tea and gruel. The newspapers 
discuss the state of the corn upon my great 
| toe. I hear that Congress is about to vote me 
| a medal—but that is aside. I interview re- 
| porters between ten and twelve a.m., and keep a 
| pugilist for the benefit of tract-deliverers and 
| book-agents. 





| Do 1 not richly deserve my fame? What 
nobler sight can greet the public eye than that 


| 
| 





cated his future hopes for a square meal, raised | 





of a slim man, with a small head and huge feet, 
clutching two silver-headed corn-cobs, ambling 
round a track with the gait of a lame horse, 
and flapping his arms like the wings of a tur- 
key-buzzard as he goes? Is it a wonder that 
people who will not sit out two acts of ‘“ Ham- 
let ” will sit countless hours watching me sham- 
ble on like a goat in a cider-mill? I’m an in- 
tellectual amusement; I raise the tone of the 
public mind, 

In conclusion, I wish to observe that I may 
tire of popularity; I may retire to.the calm 
precincts of the City Hall. The power of 
walking one hundred and fifty miles in twenty- 
four hours is certain evidence of executive 
ability. When a man can sail into the city 
government ina shell-boat, or crawl through 
fifteen consecutive bull’s-eyes to the justice’s 
bench, why should not Shanks walk into the 
mayoralty? Consider me then a candidate. 


KyLeE- HILDRETH. 








THE Sun calls attention to the fact that in 
every one of the recent murder sensations 
there is ‘‘a woman in the case.” In the Sta- 
ten Island Mystery, we may remark, there isa 
woman in the barrel. 


KEARNEY may justly merit the odium which 
is attached to his name; he may be a villain- 
ous character in every sense of the term, but 
no One can come forward and prove that he 
plays on the cornet. 
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7. ‘It’s a foine contortionist was thrown away in 
me!” said Mr. O’Flanagan, gracefully changing his 
position. 
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10. ‘Did you hear that ?” said Mrs. Penuckle to the 
Doctor. ‘I did,” said the Doctor. ‘Get up, my lord, 
and see what it was,” said Mrs, P. * Arise yourself, my 
angel,” responded the Doctor. 








THE CHINESE EMBASSY. 





Wasuincton, D.C., Oct. 3, 1878. 
Dear Puck: 


I hasten (I wrote this a week ago, but forgot 
to mail it) to send you a correct report of the 
reception of the Chinese Embassy by the Presi- 
dent. It occurred last Saturday in the White 
House. I was there (just wait till you see my 
hotel-bill), and so was the President. The 
Herald man wasn’t there. He was up in F street; 
copying the Chinese letters on the chests in the 
Glate Amellican Tea Company’s store, because 
the Herald ordered exact copies of the original 
letters of introduction. (The manager of the 
tea company had previously copied the charac- 
ters out of the day-book and ledger of a Chinese 
laundry.) 

The President and his Cabinet and | were 
loafing around the front yard, when we saw the 
Chinese folks coming up the street, some eating 
boiled rats with their fingers and teeth, and 
others balancing umbrellas on their chins; we 
ran in the house and stood around the parlor, 
looking as if we had been there until we were 
almost tired out. ‘The Chinese folks rung the 
front-door bell, and the servant ran into the 
parlor to see if he should say we were in, or had 
“just stepped out.” I said I was in, and so did 
the Cabinet. The President is a little airish, so 
he waited till we had done, then he said he was 
in, too; that is, he ‘‘ guessed he was.” 

Then the Chinese folks were shown in. 
Chin-lan-pin wore a fancy table-cloth and two 








CLOSE QUARTERS. 





























8. «*Sure, it’s india-rubber me bones is made of,” he 
soliloquized, getting in a new twist. 





11. A compromise was effected, and they both got up. 
On reaching the kitchen they were met by the meat-safe, 
Mr. O’Flanagan furnishing the motive power. Macbeth, 
when he observed the approach of Birnam wood, was 
more dignified in his remarks; but the Penuckle family 
legged it quicker than Macbeth ever did in all his life. 


silk pillow-cases. He had a sort of a soup- 
tureen, upside down, on his head, and a big 
gold button on the front of his table-cloth. 
(By the way, wouldn’t it be a good idea for our 
officials to wear a big button-Ao/e in their coats ”) 
Yong-wing had a yellowshirt, worn @ da Dickey 
Dout—i.e. with its narratives exposed—a soup- 
tureen, and green overalls. 

Chin-lan-pin bowed—so did Yong-wing, so 
did the Cabinet, and so did I. The President 
waited a little; then he bowed. Presently Chin- 
lan-pin cleared his throat and spoke up as fol- 
lows: 

‘“*How do? Me Chinaman flom San Flan- 
cisco, same time Hopg-Kong. Me makee 
catchee one fat thing. Me come Mellikee, 
chop-chop, start um joss house in Washington. 
Makee heap muchee money. Me makee do 
nothing, alle time eat puppy dog, catchee lats 
(Ze. tats), cookee lice. Hab belly good time. 
You come Chinaman’s house, me makee good 


fleud. Bimeby me come your house, git dlunk ! 


and laise hell. One man in China, he glate big 
man, lib in white house alle same Peking — he 
gibbee me much paper, tellee me makee gib 
paper to you, topside. You makee talkee alle 
same me time.” 

The President had not understood one word 
of this, but I explained hurriedly that he was 
to take the paper and reply to the Embassy. 

“ Fellow Chinese,” said the President, ‘I 
warm to you. lamglad you escaped the ravages 
of the sea, and l’m glad Kearney was not in 
San Francisco when you landed there. I will 
look over the beautiful price-list you have 








g. But the bottom of ine meat-safe was not. ‘Now, 
if the dure was only open, it’s comparatively comfortable 
I’d be,” said Mr. O Flanagan. 








12. 


The neighborhood was aroused, and an attack in 
force was made upon the meat-safe. And THEN Mr. 
O’Flanagan emerged, placidly remarking; ‘‘Gintlemen, 
it stroikes me oi’ve mistaken the house. Me excellent 
friend Misther Muldoon don’t happen to resoide here, 
does he ?” ~ 





_ handed me, and if I find your rates for washing 
| gentlemen’s linen are reasonable, I’ll drop my 
| last week’s bundle in your place on my way 
down-town in the morning.” 

I was chagrined, and so was the Cabinet — 
but there was a way out of the dilemma. The 
Embassy had not understood a word Mr. Hayes 
said, and Mr. Evarts promised to send them 
some choice sentiments written down ready for 
translation and shipment to China. Mr. Hayes 
attributes his unfortunate speech to pardonable 
ignorance, and to some champagne concealed 
in oranges that he partook of at a friend’s house 
in the morning. He enjoys the knowledge that 
the Hera/d unconsciously committed a similar 
error. I thought he’d choke with laughter when 
I read to him the “translation of the address” 
from the Hera/d, as an indignant member of 
the Embassy, who understood a little English, 
translated it to me. It ran like this: 

“‘ Cuinc-Lonc Launpry. 

“‘ Tuesday.— In come one man he say [I losee 
| one ticket, you gib me my clothes. I say you 
| no got ticket I no got clothes. He kick up 
| one bobbery makee damn. Same time hittee 
| me with flat ilon, knock me out thlee my teeth, 
blake me my head, one p’leeceman makee 
catchee me, me gib one p’leeceman ten dollar, 
two p’leeceman ten dollar. P’leeceman makee 
lockee me up. Nex day me gib one m:n Judge 
twenty dollar, go home catchee one doctor.” 

Puit FULLER. 





WE call good bread a loaf and ill-bred a 
loafer. 
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A RHYME OF THE RAIL. 


S I homeward was returning from a holiday sojourning, 
To burn a weed I went into the cheerful smoking-car, 
. For I’ve learned there is no medium better to relieve the tedium 
Of a journey than the smoking of an excellent cigar. 


Near the door by which I entered, I observed attention centred 
On a loosely-jointed person, who reclined upon a seat 
In an attitude ungainly, which told on-lookers plainly 
That he cared not for surroundings, being wrapped in slumber sweet. 


On his breast his head was sunken, his extremities a trunk on. 
A trunk that stood before him with one-handle in the aisle, 
And he smiled his satisfaction at his slumberous inaction, 
As the rapid train rushed onward o’er the rails mile after mile. 


Entered in the ticket-taker, followed by a baggage-breaker— 
Spoke they to the sleeping stranger, but he answered not a word. 

The conductor took his ticket—from his hat-band did he pick it— 
And he punched it and returned it, but the sleeper never stirred. 


The officials then grew bolder and they shook him by the shoulder, 
When he opened wide his optics, full of wonder and surprise, 

And he asked them why the devil they should act so blamed uncivil, 
And disturb his oscitation just as he had closed his eyes. 


The conductor answered mildly, ‘‘ Now, my friend, don’t talk so wildly, 
I'll explain the situation in two puffs of a cigar; 

I do not wish to bore you, but that trunk that stands before you 
Must go at once—and quickly, too—to the forward baggage-car. 


For no doubt you’ve read 


So the brakeman moved 





the notice where this passage that I quote is: 


‘No baggage can be carried in this portion of the train; 
But all and sundry pieces, carpets-bags and trunks, valises, 
Boxes, all impedimenta, go into the luggage wain. 


Though spoken to thus frankly, the sleepy man stared blankly, 
And surveyed the two officials with indifference sublime, 

Then changing his position, he consigned them to perdition, 
And bade them take a journcy to a superheated clime. 


Said the brakeman in a passion, ‘“‘ Now don’t talk in that mad fashion, 
Nor unto your own interest be willfully stone blind, 

Or I shall feel an obligation, at the next ensuing station, 
If you won’t obey our orders, to leave that trunk behind.” 


But as dumb as any oyster, the sleeper never voiced a- 
Nother syllable to token that their threatenings he had heard; 


the sandals of the man, and seized the handles 


Of the trunk and slung it overboard without another word. 


Then the bland conductor ‘ naively ” spoke unto the stranger suavely, 
‘*T hope you will acquit me of a wish to injure you, 

But the regulations leave me no choice (although it grieve me), 
The trunk had to go overboard, so overboard it flew.” 


Said the man to the conductor, as he lit and softly sucked a 
Mild Havana ’twixt his lips, ‘‘ For me don’t fret and pine; 
Doubtless, as you understand it, you obeyed the company’s mandate, 
But I don’t care a continental, for the old trunk wasn’t mine. 


W. M. Linpsay, 








EDITORIAL SCULLERS. 


NE day last week a number of New York 
{ax7 editors went out fora row. When you 

4 see him in a boat, you have the average 
editor at a disadvantage. But when fired by 
the reckless ambition of his tribe, and, regard- 
less of consequences, he plunges into a race- 
boat, you may as well anticipate the worst. 
Doubt if you will his sanity, his courage gives 
no cause for question. This story is a true 
one. 


The leading light in the “Dauntless” crew 
was a Greek nobleman weighing 280 lbs. He 
was stroke-oar, and suggested the name 
“Dauntless.” The bow was a Fulton Market 
millionaire of editorial aspirations and com- 
mercial achievements, who demanded to be 
placed in front. The third was a noted athlete 
and feather-weight champion. He officiated 
as coxswain. Captain Ribbons, a noted writer, 
led the light-weights. In journalism this class 
is very extensive, so Ribbons had to exercise 
his best ingenuity in selecting his men. He 
was stroke. The bow-oar was a writer from 
Brooklyn, hence of well-developed quality of 
nerve. The coxswain was a young author, 
which is, perhaps, the severest thing that can 
be said of him. ‘The referee and time-keeper 
was a Mr. Plummer. 

The Greek nobleman experienced much dif- 
ficulty in entering his scull, 300 lbs. of ballast 
being necessary to steady the boat. The gun- 
wale was scarcely a foot above water. The 
actual referee being late, a self-appointed starter 
took the matter in hand, and gave the word to 
the boats separately. The result was that the 
heayy-weights got over three minutes ahead of 
their competitors. Both crews pulled heroic- 
ally against wind and current. While thus en- 
gaged they saw the referee rowing fiercely from 
the shore. He demanded that the race begin 
anew. The heavy-weights slacked to parley 
with him, but the light-weights pulled right 
ahead. ‘They reached the first quarter of a 
mile five minutes before the heavy-weights had 
ceased arguing with the referee. But an un- 
foreseen difficulty confronted the light-weights 
—they could not find the float which marked 
the quarter-mile. ‘he coxswain made audible 
complaint that it was not large enough, and 





some discussion on that point followed. It be- 
came so acrimonious that it was decided to 
pull to the shore and decide it. 

Meanwhile the heavy-weights, led by the 
fiery Greek, were plowing the waves, and the 
coxswain’s countenance was radiant as he re- 
ported each few minutes that the light-weights 
were nowhere in sight. Accompanying the 
Greek’s crew was a 28-foot jolly-boat contain- 
ing divers—in a sundry, not maritime sense— 
journalists. Though their boat offered no fa- 
cilities for speed and only two men were row- 
ing, it was with the utmost difficulty that they 
held themselves back to the heavy-weights. 
True to tell, the time made by the latter was 
not remarkable. Indeed, people from the 
shore thought they were being gently carried 
along by the tide. Their efforts, however, 
were Herculean. But the slow time was due 
to lack of unison. One man persisted in fea- 
thering his oar, while the Greek nobleman, 
whose heart was in the race, kept plunging his 
oar deep into the waves and spattering the 
coxswain. Several times his fiery ardor came 
near swamping the boat; but by a deft use of 
his hands, feet and straw hat, the coxswain 
saved the lives of those on board. He also 
encouraged the crew from time to time by 
such remarks as, ‘‘They are nowhere in sight.” 
At this the Greek would plunge his oar still 
deeper, and gasp as he whirled around the 
boat. When the heavy-weights, exhausted with 
their efforts, reached the float, the light-weights 
(who were wrangling on shore) were nowhere 
to be seen. Buoyed up by their triumph, the 
heavy-weights, led by the Greek, departed for 
drinks. Meanwhile the light-weights emerged 
from the seclusion of the shore and claimed 
the race. But alas! Where was the referee? 

He was two miles up the river, chafing at 
the non-appearance of the crews. 

Drinks made the heavy-weights more genial, 
and the light-weights more conciliatory. It 
was resolved to count the quarter-mile a draw 
and to race back. The referee was summoned 
to be on hand. The start home was inspirit- | 
ing, but the light-weights shot ahead. ‘Then | 
the heavy-weights resolved to dispense with | 
their coxswain (300 lbs.), and the Greek noble- | 
man urged forward the boat. The tide had | 
turned and was very strong. The light-weights, | 





being exhausted, turned suddenly and rowed 
for the shore. All interest was concentrated 
on the Greek. For about a minute he did no- 
bly, when suddenly (his boat being without 
coxswain) he ran into a pleasure sculler on the 
water and upset him. The pleasure sculler 
thereupon “‘went for him,” and began chasing 
the Greek around the river. The umpire’s sub- 
stitute took off his coat and called the race a 
“draw.” Then the actual umpire arrived, and 
went in a boat in search of the rival crews. 
The blood of the Greek was fevered, and he 
challenged the bystanders to row him singly. 
This offer was not received favorably. The 
Greek thereupon arose and declared himself 
the winner. ‘The umpire pleaded that he had 
been away. Both crews then took the steam- 
boat for New York. Timely notice will be 
given in Puck of their next scull. 
E. H. 








ON THE PROVIDENCE BOAT. 


THOUGHTLESS FRIEND— Give it up, Jim; 
let her go, and you'll feel all right.” 

‘THrirry NEw ENGLANDER (defiant in agony) 
—‘‘Let her go? I ain’t treatin’ Long Island 
Sound to no $1.50 dinners, I ain’t!” 
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BALLADES. 
A BALLADE FOR DWELLERS IN TOWN. 


OME men for solitude are sighing, 
“4 And seek a desolate retreat; 

Some men are sad except when lying 
On hillsides where the lambkins bleat, 
And some where boundless billows beat 

Contented dwell in cottage pretty: 
For me the town is ever sweet— 

I cannot live but in the city, 





Amid the selling and the buying, 

Where many men in trade compete, 
Amid the city’s ceaseless crying, 

Happy I roam with aimless feet; 

I know the ropes, I know each cheat, 
As any singer knows his ditty. 

I know the turns of every street— 
I cannot live but in the city. 


Although the weather may be trying, 
Although the dust rise round my feet, 
Although the scorching blast be flying, 
Although I feel the slanting sleet— 
I love the town, in cold or heat; 
If you do not, your taste I pity; 
I love the town, I still repeat—- 
I cannot live but in the city. 


ENVOY. 
Prince or peasant, I think it mect 
To say in words more wise than witty: 
For happiness, take my receipt— 
I cannot live but in the city. J. B. M. 


A BALLADE OF THE SEA. 


HE waves are rising, roaring, sweeping; 

The air is chill, the sky is gray, 

The clouds once and again are weeping, 
The iron ship speeds on its way. 
For but a moment's ease I pray, 

I do not fear, indeed, to drown, 
But hate to see the winds at play— 

The waves go up—the waves go down. 





The iron ship, its straight course keeping, 
zn open path ahead must fray, 
Through restless waters never sleeping, 
In ocean wide or narrow bay, 
In motion ever, night and day. 
I wish I were a-bed in town, 
For here, in spite of all I say, 
The waves go up—the waves go down. 


On land the sunset’s slowly creeping 
O’er hills whereon the shadows stray; 
In rosy red the sun is steeping 
The meadows redolent with hay. 
At sea the wind flings high the spray, 
It wets me through from toe to crown; 
At sea, beneath the setting ray, 
The waves go up—the waves go down! 


ENVOY. 
Prince of the Waves! as best I may, 
I would I could avert thy frown; 
My stomach still I cannot stay— 
The waves go up—the waves go down, 
A. Z. 








OPHIR A LODGE! 


The World says that the Trustees of the 
Roman Catholic College at Manhattanville 
have purchased Ben Hailladay’s mansion on 
Ophir farm, and forty acres round about it, 
withthe intention of removing the college 
there. Ophir an ophir to let us o-phir such a 
farm: O, phir be it from us to refuse. 





PUCK. 








FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


No, LVIII. 


THE CRICKET 
MATCH, 


time I aw wote, yer 
know, I weferred 
to cwicket and to 
the aw Austwalians 
that came he-ah to 
play against the 
Amerwican fellaws, 
who are aw, by the 
way, not Amerwi- 
cans at all, but Bwitish fellaws who are obliged 
to take up their wesidence in this countwy, be- 
cause it isn’t convenient for them to wemain 
at home. 

Although Jack and I didn’t take any extwa- 
ordinarwy interwest in the Austwalians, still, 
as they belonged to us aw, we thought it would 
perwhaps be the pwopah thing to just aw honah 
the aw match with our pwesence. 

A horwible nuisance to get to the cwicket 
gwound—have to cwoss the wiver in a ferwy- 
boat. I have aw descwibed these arwange- 
ments befaw. We weached the gwound, which 
is situated in a countwy town called Hobwoken, 
derwived, | suppose, fwom the bwoken char- 
wacter of the woads, fences, and some of the 
aw aw houses in the neighborwhood. This 
village, Jack says, is wenowned for its be-ah. 
I was pwevailed upon to dwink some, but I 
found it was that peculiar hog-washy stuff that 
I have descwibed ona pwevious occasion, I 
am informed that, in stwict accordance with 
the Constitution of the United States, only aw 
German fellaws have the pwivilege of bwewing 
this aw be-ah. But I mustn’t wander fwom the 
subject. ‘The cwicket gwound he-ah—after 
Lords, Pwince’s, and the Oval, yer know— is 
a wetched. place; quite an apology for a pavi- 
lion, with verwy inferwiah furniture—in fact 
aw none at all. 

The club who are the pwopwietors of this 
aw shed call themselves the St. George’s, which, 
of course, is quite the corwect and Bwitish 
thing to do. 

All the eighteen Amerwican cwicketers wore 
wed caps, and the Austwalians had blue stwiped 
coverwings for their aw heads. Jack and I, 
yer know, had talked to some of the team _be- 
faw when we wan against them at the Orleans 
Club, in town, at the aw time they twied to 
play, and aw did play with Thornton’s eleven. 
So they pwofessed—and pwobably wightly, too 
—to know me again. 

Amerwicans haven’t bwains enough to ap- 
pweciate cwicket, and therefore there were ex- 
twemely few people there—only some Bwitish 
twadesmen and bwokah fellaws, with a spwink- 
ling of ladies—nobody, yer know, that Jack 
and I could comfortably fwaternize with. Our 
style of fellaw doesn’t come out to Amerwica, 
and if he does, there is no attwaction for him 
to wemain. 

The Amerwican eighteen were aw, yer know, 
of course beaten—altho’,’pon my soul, they 
didn’t wace after the ball badly, and succeeded 
in making some tolerwable-catches aw; and 
one fellaw, wather, indeed, weally quite a fine 
big, well-put-together Anglo-Amerwican cwic- 
ketah—called him Mash, I think—managed in 
one of the innings to score twenty-five wuns. 
Verwy good aw. 


Stwange stuff some of the Amerwican bowl- 
ing. It wolled along the gwound to the aw 
wicket just as little childwen woll aw—what- 
d’ye-call-them?—marbles. Quite too awfully 
beastly, yer know, I should say, for a stwikah 
who likes wespectable balls. The fellaw who 
wolled these things was formerly a wowndah 
playah, which aw game is called, in this coun- 
twy, base-ball. 





Ya-as, the last’ 
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A DISCREET RESTAURANT-KEEPER, 






ey ZF 





“ZA 


CustomER—“ Look here, this meat is tainted 
It’s quite offensive.” 

RESTAURANT-KEEPER—“ Yes, I think you're 
right, but I didn’t tell you—I thought it might 
spoil your appetite.” 


Puckerings. 


‘* THE times that tried men’s soles ””—Pedes- 
trian contests. 





“ SCHUYLER CoLrax is lecturing against the 
Mormons.” In Congress Smiley never objected 
to Mormoney. 


THE gate-keeper of a bridge in Monmouth 
county always passes his sweetheart free. He 
never tolled his love. 


THE man who sold a valuable claim in the 
Nevada mining regions for a paper of tobacco, 
** didn’t know it was loded.”’ 

WHEN a young man falls heir to all his 
father’s wealth, he should not be guilty of 
parsimony with Pa’s money. 


THE exchange editor of the Albany Argus 
has a bountiful supply of scissors and paste in 
his office, but not a drop of ink. 








THE THEATRES. 

MANAGER ABBEY has given us another amus- 
ing novelty—‘‘ Bouquets and Bombshells.” Al- 
though Mr. Shannon has translated and adapted 
it from the German of Moscr, he has not suc- 
ceeded in giving it an English tone. No British 
hussar captain of the present time ever went 
mooning about here, there, and everywhere, in 
his uniform, and cutting such capers as Mr. 
Shannon makes him. : 

MopjJeska continues to delight numerous and 
select audiences by her chaste, if we may use 
the term, personation of Cami//e at the Fifth 
Avenue. 


Ausweys for the Anrions, 


K, H.—It will do, as you see. 

T. O. P.—No room there. Try the bottom. 

HASELTINE.—Let her join the good cause. 

ARTFUL DopGER.—It will not do, young man. You 
can’t come that gameon us. We don't put advertise- 
ments in the editorial pages of Puck, under the guise of 
political articles. Advertising rates can be obtained on 
application. 

A DkruccisT, Boston,—So you wish to know what our 
artist means by giving Josiah G. Abbott, the candidate 
for Governor, four-jointed fingers. You must be a 
pretty sort of fellow to enjoy the rights of citizenship, 
you must. Brace yourself up with aqua fortis; then go 
and make the aquaintance of your local politicians, and, 
above all, get an opportunity of shaking hands with Mr. 
Abbott. , 
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| PUCK’S COMEDY-STORIES. 


oe 


5 a 
THE TRUFFLES. 





Adapted from the French of Epovarv Martin and Atsert Mon- 
NIER by B. B. VALLENTINE. 





(Concluded.) 


BorEALL (seated on the sofa, and sniffing in the 
direction of the kitchen). 

Ah! how deliciously it smells. It is perfectly 
heavenly. 

EDMUND (a@fart). - 

Now it is my turn. 

BoREALL. 

Edmund, it looks for all the world like an 
infant in its cradle. How you'll relish it. Ah, 
we'll relish it together. 

EDMUND (sitting next to him). 

Have you seen this album ? 

BoREALL. 

The album? (Aside) Lucy has told him. 

EDMUND (opens it and points to a portrait). 

Do you know this gentleman ? 

BOREALL. 
A gentleman. (Aside) She hasn’t told him. 
Not bad, ’pon my soul. 
EDMUND. 
Do you recollect if you ever saw him? 
BOREALL (examining it). 
Wait a minute, wait a minute. 
EDMUND (rising). 
= Well? 
BorREALL (rising). 

Whenever I see photographs, I always ima- 
gine that I know the faces, and then I find 
that I don’t. 


EDMUND. 
You are quite sure? 

BOREALL. 
Quite sure. 

EDMUND. 
Well, so much the better. 

BOREALL. 
Why so? 


EpMunp (d7iskiy). 
The world is full of disagreeable gossip. 
BoREALL. 

And what can they find to say about this 
man in connection with me? I don’t know 
him—lI never saw him. 

EDMUND. 

Oh, it has nothing to do with you, but with 
—with Mrs. Boreall. 

“4 BOREALL. 

Angelina ? 

EDMUND. 

I may as well tell you at once that I don’t 
believe a single word of what people say about 
the affair. . 

BOREALL, 

What do they say? 

EDMUND. 

A lady, seeing this portrait in our album, re- 
marked, “I'll wager it was Mrs. Boreall who 
sent you that.” She admired it immensely, and 
then began to laugh immoderately. 

BoREALL. 
She’s a very amusing personage, no doubt. 
EDMUND. 

If what she said is true, it would be rather a 

funny thing. 


BoREALL. 
Yes, it would be funny. 

EDMUND. 
Very funny—but not for you. 

BoREALL, 


What do you mean by “ not for me’? 





EDMUND. 

Because (he stops to laugh), my poor cousin 
—but with such a handsome face—stay— it was 
not right of me to repeat’ this conversation; 
say nothing more about it. 

BOREALL, 
Please tell me all about it. 
EDMUND. 

Then I should be a mischief-maker. Con- 
sider that I have said nothing. Let us go 
to dinner. 


No. 


BorEALL. 
Yes, to dinner. But still I should very much 
like to know. 


EpMuUND. 

Why do you bother your head about it? 
BoREALL. 

Well, because— 
EDMUND. 

The soup will get cold. Come to dinner. 
BOREALL. 


A minute doesn’t make much difference. I 
don’t like soup too hot. So they gossip about 
Mrs. Boreall, a woman thirty-six years of age? 

EDMUND. 
That is often a dangerous period. 
BOREALL. 

A woman who has as much to look after as 
she has—to cook and attend to housework — 
can’t be dangerous. 

EDMUND. 

That’s what I said. No, you can’t make me 
believe that Mrs. Boreall gets her husband out 
of the way to make the way clear for her 
lover. 

BOREALL. 

But the portrait ? 

EDMUND. 

Just so. The busybodies say that it is that 
of that ridiculous hair-brained inventor—-the 
countryman, you know. It is of course absurd; 
but it is on that account they believe it. 
Therefore you can afford to laugh. Why don’t 
you laugh ? 

BorEALL (¢rying to Jaugh). 

I do laugh. 

EDMUND. 
I’m sure you're not jealous, 
BorREALL. 

Oh, dear, no; but I shall be very glad to 
have this thing explained. Where is my hat? 
EpMuUND (keeping him back). 

What! after all 1 have said to you, you are 
still suspicious ? 

BoREALL. 

Not exactly suspicious, but still I am natu- 
rally concerned; but— 

EDMUND (holding him). 

Dinner’s ready—come, come. 

BorREALL, 

Give me a quarter of an hour; the time 
passes quickly. 

EDMUND. 

The dinner will be cold. Can’t you smell it 
—eh? 

BoREALL (sniffing). 

Yes, of course [ do—that glorious turkey. 
EDMUND (pushing him by the shoulder towards 
the kitchen). 

And you would miss such a splendid feast ? 
Smell again. 

BoREALL. 

I smell it; besides you are right—there ought 
not to be such reports about. 

EDMUND (still pushing him about). 

Now, once for all, take no notice of such 
things. 

BOREALL (completely dazed). 

I do despise them. I am satisfied. 

EDMUND (satanically). 

Quite right, even when the man is enjoying 

a téte-a-téte with your wife. 
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BorEALL (risky). 
But that isif heis. — 
EDMUND. = 
Well spoken, old man. You are a philoso- 
pher. 
BOREALL. 
I should like to bea philosopher, but not 
a dupe. 


EDMUND. 
Oh, pshaw! 

BoREALL. 
I am going. 

EDMUND. 
Smell again. 

BOREALL. 


Much obliged, but please don’t tempt me. 
I have a strange sort of feeling. I am in 


doubt. I don’t know exactly what todo. My 
conscience tells me to go home. 
EDMUND. 
And your stomach tells you to remain. 
BOREALL. 
Yes. 
EDMUND. 


It isa fight between reason and appetite. 
Oblige me, cousin, and stay—a beautiful din- 
ner, excellent wines, truffles blacker than 
ebony that you could cut with a penknife. 

BoreEAtt ( firmly). 

No; my honor and courage are equal to the 
occasion. 

Lucy (who has entered during the last few mi- 
nutes, stops BOREALL). 

Stay, cousin; my husband has been making 
fun of you. 


BOREALL. 
What!—and Agelina? 
Lucy. 
Is virtue personified. 
BorREALL. 


Is it true? I knew I had nothing to re- 
proach her with except her cooking. - But 
(pointing to the album) who is that man? 


EDMUND. 
That ? why that’s Coghlan. 
BoREALL, 
Coghlan of Wallack’s ? 
EDMUND. 
The same. 
BOREALL. 
But why did you speak of him? 
EDMUND. 


_ You told Lucy that this lady was Miss St. 
Clair of the Union Square. 
BOREALL. (aside). 

She’s told him. (A/oud) But what of that ? 

EDMUND. 

That was myrevenge. You threw a soubrette 
at my head. 

BoREALL. 

And you pitched a leading man at my legs. 
Ah! what a weight you’ve taken off my mind. 
JANE (enters with the turkey on a dish). 

Here, ma’am, is the turkey. Can I go out 
now? 

Lucy. 
Wait a little. 

: BoREALL. 

The turkey? (He looks interrogatively to- 
wards EDMUND, who turns his back; seeing 
that he ts ignored, he says sadly:) No, Vl not 
partake of it; that shall be my punishment. 
(Zo the turkey, throwing it a kiss) Good-bye, 
beautiful creature. (Zo the young people) Good- 
bye, my dear children.’ (/7e is about to go.) 

‘EDMUND. 
Cousin, haven’t you forgotten something ? 
BorEALL (looking about him). 

No, nothing. I have my hat and cane. 
What is it, then? 

EDMUND. 

The turkey. 
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BOREALL. 
The turkey ? ; 
EDMUND. 
It was the involuntary cause of our first 


quarrel. We shall dine better without it. 
Lucy. 
Oh, certainly. 
EDMUND. 


The turkey is yours. 
BoREALL (dropping his hat and cane). 
Heavens and earth! 
EDMUND. 
Go and eat it with your wife. 
BoREALL. 


There is still generosity in youth. And truf- 
fles—delicious truffles. 


EpmunD (éo his wife). 
Now what is your penalty, you little rogue? 
Lucy. 
That shall be paid at dessert, false one. 
BoREALL. 
Dine alone, my dears, and expect me next 
Thursday, with a turkey—an immense turkey. 


[THE END.] 








PATIENT KITTY. 


By James Payn. 





I, 


$25 oe 
UF tos RAYNOR and I were apprentices 
icf together, or what would have been called 
such in the good old times. We were in 
the house of Halland Brothers, general ware- 
housemen, Gravel Street, City, and a very re- 
spectable house it was. There was nothing 
flashy about it; it was not what is nowadays 
genteelly called ‘“‘ enterprising,” a city term 
which covers some strange doings, but it did a 
good business in a safe, old-fashioned way. Its 
customs were so old-world that the younger of 
the two partners always slept on the premises, 
instead of leaving at four or five o’clock at the 
latest, as others in his position do, for their 
villas in the country or by the sea. They made 
their money slowly, but very surely, as all folks 
must do who have a tolerably large connection, 
and are always getting discount for their ready 
money. 

Our principals were, I believe, as kindly as 
they were honest; but in my humble sphere I 
was not at that time brought into much per- 
sonal connection with them. The link between 
them and their employés was Mr. Raynor, my 
friend’s father and their head clerk. He was 
as much respected by his inferiors as by the 
members of the firm; but I am not so sure 
that he was liked, so well at least, by the junior 
clerks. He never said in words, of course, 
that because he was virtuous it behoved us to 
have no cakes and ale, but his virtue was so 
very patent, and also, let me allow, at once so 
perfectly genuine, that it not only reproved all 
dissipation, but even suppressed the harmless 
ebullition of our youthful spirits. He had also 
the unpopular habit of applying for subscrip- 
tions under the name of “ our mites,” in aid 
of missionary enterprise both abroad and at 
home; of the discouragement of Sunday trad- 
ing; of the abolition of the liquor traffic; and 
even of the purging of Great Britain from the 
crying sin and shame of tobacco-smoking. 

We did not mind giving our fourpenny 
pieces, though /a¢wassometimes inconvenient, 
half so much as having to write our names 
down, as was always insisted upon, in these 
charitable lists. He would thank us for our 
donations in the most earnest manner; but at 
the same time would reflect upon our hand- 
writing, in which ‘he was surprised to find so 
little improvement, considering the experience 
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of which we had had the advantage during our 
engagement with Halland Brothers.” At Clap- 
ham, where he lived, if not in the odor of 
sanctity, in an atmosphere of good report, he 
was President of its Teetotal Society, Vice- 
Chairman of its Band of Hope, Honorary Se- 
cretary of its Anti-Climbing Boy Association, 
and, in short, the working member of all its 
Benevolent Institutions. He ‘often assisted 
them very liberally, considering his limited in- 
come, with his purse; but his gift of oratory 
was always at their service, and he poured it 
out in lecture hall, assembly and schoolroom in 
lavish profusion. In those days a free pass to 
the pit of a theatre was a great boon to us; 
but we did not so highly estimate even a plat- 
form ticket to a meeting in Zion Chapel, or in 
the Young Men’s Improvement Hall, to hear 
old Raynor lecture. He was most generous in 
the distribution of these favors, and not to 
make use of the privileges thus offered to us 
was to give him great offense. Poor Fred led 
a sad life with some of us on this account. 

“Confound you, Raynor! here’s your gov- 
ernor sent me another ticket to hear him spout ;” 
or, “‘I say, Fred, will you guarantee me a rise 
in salary at Christmas if I sacrifice myself this 
time ?” It was very hard upon the poor young 
fellow, for, as he justly said, ‘‘ Well, 7 can’t 
help it, you know. It’s a precious sight worse 
for me than for you. I have to go to a// these 
things. I sometimes wonder whether anyone 
was ever preached to death.” 

He certainly suffered considerably; for 
whereas during the delivery of the old gentle- 
man’s addresses his eye only occasionally wan- 
dered to one or the other of us, it always made 
the wretched Fred its starting-point, and gen- 
erally came back again to him after any pecu- 
liarly “‘ powerful” appeal to our ‘nobler na- 
tures,” as much as to say, ‘‘ What do you think 
of that, you young reprobate? Did not that 
search your very marrow?” Not that poor 
Fred was a reprobate, but that he had a natural 
taste for pleasure of all kinds, and did not by 
any means count the listening to these improv- 
ing discourses as a pleasure. But at the same 
time he reverenced his father most profoundly, 
and thought him not only one of the best men 
alive, but gifted with extraordinary talents. 
“It is my own fault,” he used to say, “that I 
don’t like his lectures. Everybody whose 
opinion is worth having tells me they are first- 
rate. It is sheer stupidity, I know, that makes 
me fail to see their merits; but, thank Heaven, 
I do understand how good the old governor is, 
down to his very boots.” 

In this artless manner Fred Raynor used to 
confess to me his faith in his parent; but the 
world at large was doubtless scarcely aware of 
the feelings that did such honor to the lad’s 
nature. ‘The reason of this confidence in my 
case was that Fred was what we in those days 
used to call ‘sweet upon” my sister Kitty. Of 
course the thing ought never to have been 
‘dreamt of” (only young people have no com- 
mand over their dreams), for Fred had but 
ninety pounds a year, paid monthly, and poor 
Kitty next to nothing at all; but they made a 
fool’s paradise of their own, and lived in it. 
Fred’s behavior under these circumstances was 
worthy of a better cause, or, at all events, of a 
more feasible one. The frugal.ties he practiced 
with the idea of eventually buying a furnished 
residence, and setting up housekeeping ,on a 
microscopic scale, were tremendous, and re- 
minded me of the asceticisms of the cloister. 
He drank ginger-pop with his dinner instead of 
half-and-half; started an hour earlier from his 
home at Clapham every morning, on foot, that 
he might save his bus fare to the office, and al- 
ways kept his gloves in his pocket save when 
in the company of his divinity. ‘To be sure 
he would “ break out”’ every now and then, as 
habitual drunkards are said to do after months 


of abstinence, but by no means -in the same 
way; he would indulge himself by buying some 
pretty little present for his darling, which gave 
her infinite pleasure save for the thought of the 
sum it must have cost him. But he always 
used to silence her by protesting that the money 
was “‘a windfall,” and did not affect the great 
mass of his savings (about 2/. 18s. 6d.) at all. 
These windfalls grew to be pretty frequent 
after a little while, and with their frequency 
(though I did not associate the facts together 
very particularly at the time) I noticed that 
Fred, whose constitution was always delicate, 
got to have a thinner and more careworn ap- 
pearance. Indeed, I remember saying on one 
occasion when he brought Kitty her first locket 
(and angered me by declining to accompany 
mé to the play on the ground of having no 
money), that he looked as if he had starved 
himself to buy it. Moreover, when I did oc- 
casionally persuade him to go with me to any 
entertainment, he not only did not take the 
same interest in it as of yore, which | could 
understand from his love-lorn state, but he 
used to fall asleep during the best part of it, 
such as the ballet, which I really could not un- 
derstand. It was bad enough for one’s friend 
to fall in love, but that he should do so with 
one’s sister was a double misfortune, and deso- 
lated me, as it were, both ways, for Kitty and 
I being orphans lived alone together; and her 
attentions, which should have been exclusively 
devoted to me, were divided between myself and 
Fred; while, as I have said, I lost my friend’s 
companionship. ‘This state of things went on 
for about a year —quite long enough to knit the 
two young people together very firmly, and to 
make me feel Fred to be quite ‘‘one of the 
family”—and then the bright little bubble 
burst. Mr. Jacob Raynor discovered what 
was going on, and stamped it out as though it 
had been the foot-and-mouth disease instead of 
the tender passion. 

For my part, considering the great benevo- 
lence of his character, I thought it was done 
rather brutally. ‘There was to be a total cessa- 
tion of all intercourse; the lovers were not 
even to write to one another for two whole 
years, when Fred would come of age. After 
that, said the old gentleman, if his son was 
still blinded by his folly, he might take his own 
course, though it would never have his father’s 
approbation. I confess it seemed to me that 
Fred showed some lack of spirit in submitting 
to such harsh conditions; for since he did not 
mean to give Kitty up, and was not in the end 
to have the paternal sanction, I could not see 
what advantage was gained by denying himself 
her society in the meantime. But his sense of 
duty, notwithstanding we felt sure that his em- 
ployers would not have dismissed him for tak- 
ing his own way in such a matter, forbade that 
course. He told me that he had expressed 
himself very strongly, though with great re- 
spect, to his parent, and that it had taken all 
he knew to prevent an immediate rupture. ‘ It 
is my father’s love for me,” he said, “ which 
makes him so inexorable, since he cannot be- 
lieve that my happiness lies where it does; 
while as to making me an allowance on which 
I could marry, it is the simple fact that he has 
not a guinea to spare, so. we must not be too 
hard upon the governor.” 

‘He would have guineas to spare,” said I 
bitterly (for I felt for poor Kitty), “if he did 
not throw them away upon the Ojibbeways and 
other unconverted tribes.” 

“Well, it is his own money, Frank,” an- 
swered Fred gravely, ‘‘and he thinks he is do- 
ing good with it.” 

And Kitty of course took the same view of 
the affair as Fred did. She worked her fingers 
to the bone in making articles of fancy work 
(in which she had a very pretty taste), and dis- 
posed of them for such prices as she could get, 
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in order to have a little purse by the time those 
terrible two years should be over; and though 
I discountenanced her in so doing, I believe 
the constant employment saved her a deal of 
fretting. The toil ton seemed todo her no 
physical harm; her blue eyes were as bright as 
ever, and her little mouth had always a cheer- 
ful smile for me that had far more of hope in 
it than of resignation. Her only happiness for 
the present, however (except what l*y in look- 
ing forward), was, I verily believe, to hear me 
talk of Fred and his doings; how the dear 
creature looked, what he said (and, in the way 
of message, even how he said it), and how he 
kept up under his disappointment. 

Now, as a matter of fact, I had very little to 
tell her; for though, of course, I saw Fred at 
the office, I saw him nowhere else. He would 
leave directly his work was over, and came in 
_ the morning as punctually as usual, but what 
he did with himself in the meantime I could 
not find out. From certain appearances, how- 
ever, I had misgivings as to his course of life; 
he had awan and dissipated air, and would 
sometimes fall asleep over his ledger, in a way 
that seemed to me to hint at very late hours 
overnight. I thought it quite possible, know- 
ing his natural love of pleasure, that he had 
overrated his own strength of character, and 
was striving to drown his sense of disappoint- 
ment and injustice in the usual manner. Young 
as I was, and not, I am afraid, of too strict 
principles myself, I thought it my duty, as 
Kitty’s brother, to hint my suspicions, but Fred 
assured me that they were groundless. 

**T have no heart, my dear fellow, just now,” 
he said, “‘for any amusement, whether harmless 
or otherwise, and I find it best for me to be 
alone and at home.” 

I was bound to believe him, for I had never 
known Fred to tell a lie, but a week or two af- 
terwards I had good reason to believe that he 
had deceived me. I was fond of a little gay- 
ety myself, in which Kitty encouraged me—as 
I am now firmly persuaded, in order that she 
might have the more opportunities for sitting 
up to work, for when at home I would not per- 
mit it—and on acertain occasion I had been to 
the Adelphi Theatre. As I was walking home 
and passing the doors of a music hall, 1 could 
have taken my oath that I saw Frederic Raynor 
in the crowd that was emerging from it; the 
next moment | lost sight of him, but if I had 
spoken to him I could not have been more 
sure of his identity. He was at the office at 
the usual hour, looking very much as if after 
the music hall he had been at the cider cellars 
(as the late supper houses were called in those 
days), but of course 1 had no right to dictate 
to him as to how he should spend his evenings. 

‘So you were at ‘the Harmonium,’ my 
friend, last night,” said I, half in banter, half in 
remonstrance. 

“Indeed ‘I was not,” said he, looking me 
straight in the face, as was his custom. “I 
went home from the office, and remained there 
all the evening, except for half an hour when I 
went out—” he hesitated, then added, “‘on 
business,” 

Then somehow I felt, not because of the 
music hall, but because of his lying to me in 
that composed way, that Fred was going to the 
bad. At the same time I little guessed how 
very far he had advanced that way, and least 
of all the direction his erring steps had taken. 

It was about six months after communication 
between Fred and my sister had been cut off, 
that for the first time since I had been in the 
employment of Halland Brothers, Mr. Jacob 
Raynor did not appear at his desk at his ordi- 
nary hour or rather minute, for he was punc- 
tuality personified. We all concluded that he 
was ill, particularly as Fred was also absent, 
but the cause of their non-appearance was, as 
it turned out, much worse than anything we 





had imagined. Both the members of the firm 
were in their usual places, and when the time 
for closing arrived, word came to us that all 
the clerks were to remain, as there was some- 
thing of importance to be communicated to 
them. Even then, few of us associated the 
matter with the Raynors, and perhaps one or 
two had qualms of conscience as to whether 
some peccadillo of theirown more serious than 
common might not be the cause of so porten- 
tous an announcemert. 

I never saw Mr. Halland, the elder, so 
moved as when he began to address us. 

‘“‘A great misfortune, my friends, has befallen 
us all” (we thought the house had failed). 
“ Dishonesty, for the first time, as I believe, 
has crept in among us. One of our number, 
hitherto trusted on his own account, and much 
more so on account of his relationship to an- 
other, has betrayed his trust. It is easy to say 
that such a wretched termination of a career 
that promised so brightly should be a warning 
to us all; but it is an example bought at a dear 
rate indeed, at the cost (for one thing) of a fa- 
ther’s misery. I left our dear and long-tried 
friend, Mr. Raynor, this morning well-nigh 
heart-broken; a man that will never be him- 
self again. Hisson Frederic has falsified his 
accounts, with the object of procuring money, 
no doubt for the purpose of self-indulgence 
and dissipation.” 

What he said more I did not rightly under- 
stand, the announcement of Frederic’s guilt 
fell on me like a blow and stunned me. I was 
pained and shocked upon my own account, 
tor he had been my nearest friend, and until 
lately my most constant companion; but my 
great distress and wretchedness arose from the 
thought of poor Kitty. I pictured to myself 
how she would look that night when I should 
tell her, ‘‘ Frederic is a thief: you must forget 
him.” 

I saw her large blue eyes staring at me in 
mute despair, and the work dropping from her 
little hands in horror —the work at which there 
was no need to toil in future, since he for whose 
sake she wearied herself had proved unworthy 
of her. Proved? No. Itwasnot proved, and 
before that was done I would tell her nothing. 

I asked to have a few words in private with 
my empluyers, a liberty which nothing but the 
urgent necessity of the case would have 
prompted me to do; for though 1 knew them 
to be just, their manners to their inferiors were 
somewhat austere, and I filled but a very hum- 
ble place in their service. They gave permis- 
sion at once, and I found myself alone with 
the two brothers. ‘They looked at me very 
gravely; my impression is that, having perhaps 
heard of my intimacy with Frederic, they ex- 
pected me to confess to some connivance with 
his evil deeds. This made me feel more em- 
barrassed than ever; 1 stood speechless. 

‘What have you got to say, Mr. Clayton?” 
asked Mr. Halland coldly; ‘‘ our time is pre- 
cious.” 5 

‘¢Sir,” cried I, scarce knowing what I said, 
**T speak on behalf of another, of my sister 
Kitty, who was engaged to be married to Fre- 
deric Raynor. She loves him with all her 
heart, and you were talking of broken hearts. 
Oh, pray have mercy upon her. Do not pass 
sentence upon Fred unless you are quite sure.” 

The brothers exchanged significant glances 
with one another. 

‘This is very sad,” said Mr. John (the 
younger) gently; ‘‘ we did not know of it.” 

‘*No, sir,” said I, ‘it was not talked about. 
Mr. Raynor disapproved of the match, but it 
was to take place next year, nevertheless.” 

** Ah, disobedience was to be expected of 
him,” observed Mr. Halland. ‘‘ Your sister, 
Mr. Clayton, has had a lucky escape.” 

‘She will not think so, sir; and it will kill 
her.” 





nonesor inning 

“My poor lad,” said the younger partner, 
laying his hand upon my shoulder, at which i 
burst into tears, though I strove to restrain 
them, ‘“‘we are very sorry: sorry for her and 
sorry for you; you need not be ashamed of 
those tears, which do you honor.” 

“Frederic Raynor will not be punished,” 
said Mr. Halland in a gentler tone; ‘‘or rather 
he will be left to the stings of his own con- 
science; for his father’s sake, we shall spare 
him all public shame. He sails for Australia 
next week. Ina new land and under new in- 
fluence there is still a hope that he may make 
amends for his sinful —nay, his criminal—act, 
and become another man.” 

«Oh, sir, but are you quite sure he did it?” 

“Yes, he confessed as much to my brother 
and myself this morning, and in his father’s 
presence; it is a wonder that murder—parri- 
cide—was not added to his other crime, for I 
thought it would have killed the old man.” 

** It will kill Kitty,” cried I, vehemently. 

‘No, no,” said the younger brother; “it 
will not kill her, if, as we doubt not, she is a 
good girl. She will see that this young man is 
not worthy of her, and in the end will make a 
better choice.” 

‘“¢Can I see him, sir ?”’ 

““ No, my lad; it is his own wish that he 
should see no one till he sets sail. An inter- 
view with him would only pain you, for I see 
you have a tender heart. We must forget him, 
that is the kindest thing to be done on all ac- 
counts; and above all things let no one speak 
of him to his father.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Why is it that people boot a dog and shoo 
a hen ?—Bost. Transcript. 


How to lose flesh: Start a meat market and 
trust every one that comes along.—Zurner’s 
Falls Reporter. 


Many persons given to hitting the nail on 
the head find on investigation that the nail 
in question is the finger nail.—2Buffalo Ex- 
press. 


THE discovery of the man who hung Emmet 
inspires a faint hope that we may yet find the 
fellow who struck Billy Patterson.— Cin. Sat. 
Night. 


LicuT blue stockings are going to be the fa- 
vorite color this fall, but a lady who doesn’t 
intend to fall out of a cutter is not obliged to 
invest.—Detrott Free Press. 


SHE was a stubborn woman, and when she 
died her husband planted a willow over her 
grave, so that even in death she might have a 
willow ’f her own.— Cin. Sad. Night. 


Dr. Bascock having invented a machine 
that successfully disposed of water, gave him- 
self up entirely to che disposal of whisky, and 
with such success that he is now one of the 
leading outcasts of California.— Danbury News. 


THE phonograph has been so improved by 
Mr. Edison, we learn from the Chicago Mews, 
that it has sore throat, earache, measles, etc., 
and has in one instance raised a moustache. 
Here, perhaps, is your Democratic candidate 
for President.— Buffalo Express. 
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an erreneeneenerenrceeennnee 
FOR BRIC-A-BRAC. 


(RONDEAU.) 


For 4ric-a-brac, despite your stare, 

I must confess, I do not care; 
I have no taste for plates with splash on, 
For fabrics Indian or Circassian, 

And in new-fangled fancies take no share. 


A grand antique, new art’s despair, 
Looming athwart Time’s distant glare, 
Has nought in common with tne fashion 
For dric-a-brac. 


For platters foul, for pitchers fair, 
For brazen kettles worse for wear, 
For dogs with eyes that flame and flash on, 
For pots and pans I have no passion— 
My lack of liking I declare 
For dric-a-brac. 
—Appleton’s Journal. 


A poLitTicaAL editor has pasted Kearney’s 
profane harangue in his scrap-book and expects 
to hurl the entire mass of stuff at the opposition 
candidates this fall. —Vorristown Herald. 


Tue total number of inhabitants of the globe 
is set down at 1,439,145,300, and out of all 
the e millions only seven voted for Sammy Til- 
den for President on the final ballot. Talk 
about his popular majority.— Burlington Hawk- 
eye. 

WE are pained to learn that the editor of 
the best family paper in lowa scandalized the 
guests of a fashionable hotel at the dinner table 
the other day, by scratching his head with a 
fork. Now, then, gentlemen? — Burlington 
Hawkeye. 

A Cuicaco publisher has issued a book en- 
titled “‘How to Become Plump.” ‘The old 
way, you remember, was to fall out of a third- 
story window and come down plump. ‘The 
new method is less dangerous, but not so cer- 
tain —orristown Herald. 


Ir is a solemn thought that every time your 
heart beats some immortal soul is born into 
this world of care and sorrow and toil and 
death, and every time ‘‘My Grandfather’s 
Clock”’ is sung, some human being passes away 
to his eternal rest. —Burlingion Hawkeye. 


Six years ago two young men in Philadel- 
phia inherited from their father about $80,000 
each. Since that period one has died poor 
and the other is now driving a furniture cart 
for a living. The name of the daily paper 
they started is not given.—Vorristown Herald, 


WHEN you see your neighbor’s small-boy 
fooling around the back-yard gate, and omi- 
nous sounds issuing from the dog-kennel, you 
can make up your mind that the aforesaid 
small-boy wants to pool issues with the dog to 
see whether the grape crop comes up to his 
previous peregrinations.—/V. Y. Express. 


PEopLE in the rural districts wish the city 
sportsmen would stay at home and shoot at 
glass balls, pigeons, or something they can hit, 
and not be filling their barn doors with bird- 
shot in their endeavors to bring down the 
weathercock which they frequently mistake 
for a prairie chicken.— Zitusville Herald. 


‘THE man who sang, ‘‘I dreamed I wasa 
boy again,” was probably suffering from an 
attack of the nightmare that took him back 
and sent him galloping around the woodshed 
at the ead of a piece of lath, after having been 
a running away from school to go to the woods 
and play Indian.—Fu/ton Times. 

Jusr while we think of it, why didn’t the 
individual who invented the button-hole get 
up something equally durable to fit into it? 
We have yet to run across the first button that 
would hold out with half the persistency that 
the hole would.— Wheeling Sunday Leader. 
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HE was just changing his shirt when he heard 
footsteps on the stair, and as there was not 
time to lock the door he crawled under the 
bed. The intruders were his sister and five 
girl friends, and during the next hour he learned 
all about how to cut fall wraps, but he has 
fallen a prey to silent sorrow all the same.— 
Stillwater Lumberman, 


WHEN the modest young man is unexpect- 
edly caught in a parlor full of women, one of 
whom has rougish eyes, and begins to try to 
think whether his hair is parted straight or not, 
the blushes start from his forehead, and creep 
over the top of his head, and down his back, 
until he feels like a nutmeg grater with a tin 
ear.— Stillwater Lumberman. 


DENNIS Kearney has found a friend and in- 
dorser in Rev. I. S. Kalloch, of San Francisco. 
There is nothing surprising in the fact that 
Kalloch should indorse Kearney, that is about 
his calibre, but it would be amazing beyond 
expression if Kearney or anybody should speak 
a decent word for Kalloch.— Burlington Hawk- 
eye. 

WE have often wondered why the god Pan 
always wore the legs of a goat when he was in 
full dress, but we suppose that it was so that 
he could stand on his head and thus thoroughly 
disguise himself when a neighbor with a shot- 
gun came down the block, looking for the 
man who was playing the flute.—Aurlington 
Hawkeye. 

Tue New York Hera/d claims to have dis- 
covered that changes in the weather are al- 
most invariably followed by a fearful outbreak 
of crime. We have noticed that a general and 
unaccountable—and we may say criminal —dis- 
appearance of umbrellas is usually preceded 
by barometrical depression. — Vew Haven 
Register. 

KEARNEY is probably the worst case of a 
young Lochinvar that ever came out of the 
west; through all the wide border his scveed 
was the worst, and save his loud yawp-yawp, 
he weapon had none, he rode all unarm’d and 
he rode all alone, because no man with any 
decency about him would be caught in the, 
same car; so dirty his shirt and so loudly he 
snore, was there ever a snide like this young 
Lochinvar ?— Oil City Derrick. 


A PEDDLER has been sneaking around taking 
orders for an article of ladies’ wear which he 
calls the Eureka Buzzum. At the will of the 
wearer it can be made to rise and fall like 
waves on a summer sea, and cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine article by the 
most cultivated touch. Fellow citizens! where 
is our Magna Charta? Where is the boasted 
palladium of our liberties? Have we no longer 
any rights that these confounded peddlers are 
bound to respect ?—Ovz/ City Derrick. 


‘HE loves her still,” the title of a late novel 
tells us. Whoever he is, he’s level-headed, and 
knows enough to appreciate the fact that if he 
didn’t love her still—if he yelled out at the top 
of his voice when he called her ‘‘ darling,” and 
kicked over all the chairs in the parlor to show 
his devotion, very likely the old man would 
seize his garments near the end of the spinal 
column, and urge him to go and look af the 
outside of the screen-door by moonlight.— 
Fulton Times. 

‘‘ KNOWLEDGE is power.” Not always; the 
boy that gathers up his fishing tackle and empty 
basket as the sun is sinking in the west knows 
that his mother stands watching and waiting 
for him at the garden gate, and the knowledge 
that the kindling wood remains uncut is such 
a source of weakness to him that to march 
along and whistle ‘‘ What is home without a 
mother?” is an utter impossibility.— Yonkers 
Gazette. 
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Ir it be the truth that Schuyler Colfax has 
read the Bible through twenty-two times, we 
have charity enough to suppose that somebody 
always changes his book-marks about the time 
he is nearing the story of Mr. and Mrs. Ana- 
nias.— Brookville Democrat. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Novelties in Dress Goods. 


Pekin Cord Sicilliens, 
Persian Brocades, 





Brocade Armure Cachemires, 
Camel's Hair and Chuda Cloths, 
Armure Crepes, India Cashmeres, 
Scotch Plaid Cheviots and Corduroys, 
Tartan and Clan Plaids, &c., &c, 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


ADIES' FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES 


PARIS UNDERWEAR 


‘ MISSES’ SUITS, 
LADIES’ MORNING WRAPPERS 
AND DRESSING SACQUES. 


BOYS’ CLOTH KILT SUITS, 
From 2% to 6 years of age. 
BOYS’ PANT SUITS AND OVERCOATS, 


Up ¢o 8 years. 


Together with full assortment of every article in this line at 


MODERATE PRICES. 


N.B—BRIDAL AND INFANTS’ OUTFITS MADE 
ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE 


Arnold, Constable & Co.. 


Broadway and 19. St. 


TO 





Retail . Cloth Department. 
Choice “London Novelties” Now Oper, 


SUITINGS, 





TROUSERINGS, 
AND 


OVERCOATINGS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
For LADIES’ SUITS, 
BLACK and COLORED CORDUROYS, 
RIDING HABIT and DRESS CLOTHS, 
FANCY and WHITE CLOAKINGS for CHILDREN, 


English & American Waterproofs, &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th ST. 


KIT) PORTRAITS 


Madison Square, 
aw Ei A" “SS © 22. 
Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK. 
BRANCH: 


Old Post Office Building, 


NASSAU ST., N. Y¥. 
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THE boy sat on the orchard fence, 
His face was wreathed with woe; 

To reach his home, far, far from thence, 
Long miles he had to go. 


Green apples that would fill a peck 
He’d stowed within his hold; ‘ 

And now, a writhing, tortured wreck, 
Distressing to behold, 


He called aloud, ‘‘Oh, Lordy! Lord!” 
But ah, he called in vain; 
With vengeful grip old cholera morb 
Just tied him up again. 
— Burlington Hawkeye. 


A New Yorker has been arrested for having 
nine wives. He was merely laying in a stock 
of wives for the winter. He read ina paper a 
few weeks ago that ‘wives are becoming dear- 
er,” and he thought it would be wise eccnomy 
to secure a few before they became too expen- 
sive. We hope the judge, however, will punish 
his marital greediness by sending him to the 
jail for two hundred and fifty years. No fair- 
minded gentleman would endeavor to create 
a “corner” in wives before Tilden and Dr. 
Mary Walkersecured one.— Norristown Herald. 

A WOMAN was yesterday seen hanging out 
some clothes in a yard on Macombstreet when 
a boy looked over the fence and called out: 

“Have you seen any mad dogs go by here, 
just now?” 

““Mad dogs+mercy!” gasped the woman, 
and she threw four wet shirts on the ground in 
a heap and got into the house at four bounds. 

The boy maintained his position, and after 
a few minutes the woman put her head out of 
the door and asked: 

“Have you?” 

*‘Noap.” was the calm reply; “I guess the 
season for ’em has drawed to a close.” 

“You miserable boy! why did you alarm 
me so!” she exclaimed as she opened the door 
and stood on the step. 

**Who’s bin alarmed? I guess if I want to 
find a mad dog I’ve got a right to inquire if 
any has gone by, haven’t 1? You don’t expect 
me to go ’n git out full-sheet posters and leave 
"em at houses, do you, or pay for a double- 
column ad. in the Aree Fress/ Humph! the 
idea that a boy can’t jist inquire about mad 
dogs.” — Detroit Free Press. 

ALTHOUGH Pucx is not extravagant in the 
matter of clothes himself, he is a lover of well- 
dressed people, and nothing affords him greater 
satisfaction than the spectacle of ladies and 
children charmingly attired. Those, then, who 
wish to find favor in his sight should lose no 
time in visiting ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE & Co., 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF NINETEENTH STREET, 
where they can buy Paris cloaks and suits, 
together with those of American manufacture; 
also a choice collection of ladies’ and children’s 
furs, and real India camel’s-hair shawls, and 
scarfs. 
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APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. ‘The 
Exquisite Apollinaris; A Delicious Beverage.”’ 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London, ‘Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.’’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert-. 
Medical Society, &e. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals.” 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L. S., Chemist to the Queen. 
roth Edition of ComMPANION TO THE BritisH PHARMACOPAEIA. 
**Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.’”’ 

C. MacNAMARA. F.R. C.S., C.S.1., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshing than Soda or Seltzer Water.’’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F.R. C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London. ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & C0., 


41 & 43 Warren Strect, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 
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THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Apert 


The Lancet. — ‘‘Hunyadi 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms t _ 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 
waters.”’ 

TheBritishMedical Jour. 

a3 mal, — ‘“Hunyadi Janos.— The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacious aperient water.” 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘Invariably good and 
prompt success; most valuable.” 

PROFESSOR BAMBER.- 
GER, Vienna. ‘‘1 have pre- 
scribed these Waters with remar- 

kakle success.”’ 

PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg. ‘I prescribe 
none but this.”’ 

PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 
S., London. “‘More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 
passes them in efficacy.’ 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F.R.S., Royal 
Military Hospital, Netley. ‘Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall.’ 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of THe Apo. LINARIS Co. 
(limited), London. 


Fre@V’k De Bary & Co., 


41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 


THE GRAND GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


ANHEUSER’S 
ST. LOUIS LAGER BEER. 


AT THE 


WORLD’S EXPOSITION, 
PARIS 1878, 


OVER ALL COMPETING BREWERIES 
OF AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


A.C.L. &0. MEYER, 
No. 49 Broad Street, 


Sole Agents. 


Patents, Trade Marks 


are promptly secured by the Patent Office of 


PAUL GOEPEL, 


Staats-Zeitung Building, Tryon Row, New York. 


ADVICE AND PAMPHLETS FREE, 





Special terms for FOREIGN PATENTS if taken with U.S 
Patents. 





CENUINE 


THE SPRINGS OF VICHY 


are owned by the French Government, and the waters 
are bottled under its supervision, exactly as they flow 
from the Springs, nothing added or removed. T hey 
have nothing in common with a much advertised im~- 
ported water which claims to be superior to them. 

They are alkaline, and the following isa summary 
of their different applications: 


HAUTERIVE OR CELESTINS 


are prescribed for gravel, calculi, diabetes, gout, 
rheumatism, diseases of the kidneys, &c. ; 


GRANDE GRILLE 


for diseases of the liver; 
HA UTERIVE OR HOPITA L 





for diseases of the stomach, (ayspepsia,) the latter 
more adapted for delicate patients. 

They are highly recommended by the leading 
physicians of Europe and of this country. 

The name of the spring is on the cap, also the year 
of the bottling. 

Drink before breakfast ; also at table, pure or with 
wine. For sale by Grocers and Druggists. The trade 
supplied by the Sole Agents, 


BOUCHE FILS & CO.., 


37 Beaver St., New York, 





Dr. SWEENYW’°S 


eceaas OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 


DENTAL ROOMS, 
No. 6 E. 14th Street, near 5th Ave. 
3eautiful Mineral Gum Sets, best Quality, greatest Durability 
and Elegance for $2.50—5.00 and $10.00. Pure Gold filling from 
$2.50. Other filling $1.00 
Teeth extracted with pure fresh Gas—free. 
The above prices are for strictly First Class Work, and you will do 


| well totry us before going elsewhere.—Open Evenings and Sundays. 





DENTAL OFFICE 
OF 
Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 


Late 389 CANAL STREET. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 


PANTS to order 
SUITS to order 
OVERCOATS to order 





$3.00 to $10.00 
$12.00 to $40.00 
$12.00 upward. 
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PUCK. 












THE BEST ALL TOBACCO CIGARETTE. 
Sold by all Dealers and Maaufactured by B. POLLAK, N. Y. 


mel 








L. DE VENOGE, 


41 South William Street, New York. 


CENERAL ACENT. 
For Sale by all the Principal Wine 
Merchants and Grocers. 


THE PUREST CHAMPAGNE 
IMPORTED IN THE U. S. 





WITH 


FIVE DOLLARS 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


Ducal Brunswick Government Bond, 


which Bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 
FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY. 
until each and every Bond is drawn with a larger or smaller 
Premium. Every Bond must draw a prize, as there are 
NO BLANKS. 
The three highest prizes amount to 
240,000 Reichsmark, Gold, 
120,000 Keichsmark, Gold, 
48,000 Reichsmark, Gold, 
and Eonds not drawing one of the above Prizes must draw a 
Premium of not less than 
66 MARK, GOLD. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


FIRST OF NOVEMBER, 1878, 


and every Bond bought of us on or before the first of November, is 
entitled to the whole premium that may be drawn thereon on that 
date. 

These Bonds are negotiable at any time at their market quota- 
tion, both in America and Germany, and can never be worth less 
than their face value. 

An official report of the drawing will be mailed to each Bond- 
holder. 

Out-of-town orders, sent in REGISTERED LETTERS and in- 
closing $5, will secure one of these Bonds for the next drawing. 

For Orders, circulars or any other information address the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


185 CHATHAM SQUARE (Bank Building), N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1874. 
N.B.—h. writing, please state you saw this in the English Puck. 


isaac Smith's Umbrellas 


' CINCHAM., : errr $1 00 


GUANACO, patented......... 200 
SILK, paragon frame ..........0 250 


FINE SILK UMBRELLAS 
in great variety. 
UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS to order 
and repaired. 

CANES in every style—a large assortment. 
36 FULTON ST., near Pearl. 

150 FULTON ST., near B’dway. 
104 BROADWAY, near Wall. 
1188 BROADWAY, near 29th st. 
405 BROADWAY,n:.« Canal. 


Established A.D 1802. 








ALWAYS ON HAND A LARGE STOCK OF ALL 
SIZES OF THE FAMOUS 


| Vienna Coffee Pot, 


THE ONLY PERFECT COFFEE MAKER 
FIRST INTRODUCED TO AMERICANS AT VIE NNA IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, AND LATER AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, IMPORTED ONLY BY 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING, HARDWARE, CHINA, 
GLASS, CUTLERY AND SILVERWARE. 
The Celebfated German Student Lamp Complete only $5. 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 
Corner 3d & 4th Aves. & Sth St., New York City- 


To meet the popular demand, prices of these pots have been re- 
duced 50 pcr eent. Price Lists AND CiRCULARS FREE. 





Otto Stietz’ New York Glass Letter Co., 
BROADWAY 611 


4 611 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ADJUSTING AND CEMENT ARE 
SHIPPED WITH EVERY ORDER. 


Cheapest Book-Store in the World. 


175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS in Every 


Department of Literature. Almost given away. Mammoth 
Catalogue free. Books bought. 


LESGGAT BROS., 
3 BEEKMAN ST., Opp. Post Office, N. Y. 


HERRING S 








PATENT + 


CHAMPION 


© 


Established 
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“Tried and Proven Trustworthy.2 


Prices Lower than before the War. 





251 and 253 Broadway, New York. 





re & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST,, N. Y., 


effer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 
WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 


in endless variety at close prices. 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 





WHY IS IT? 


Why do the people crowd the rooms of the Colton Dental As- 
sociation? Five Reasons. rst—Because they originated the use 
of the gas. 2d—Because they have given it to 103,261 patients 
without a single accident or failure. 3d—Because they do nothing 
but extract teeth, and constant practice enables them to do it in 
the best manner. 4th—Because nearly all the best dentists in the 


city recommend their patients to them. s5th—Because they make 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 


174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 
BETWEEN 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cort ianpt StTreert, 
NEW YORK. 








MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, &c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 


91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK, 








At 10 Barclay St., near Astor House, 
And at Coney Island, at our Champagne Pavillion on the Beach, 
in front of Cables’ Hotel, during the Bathing Season. 





FRASH &CO- 


Champagne on Draught 10 Cts. a Glass. 





No. 10 BARCLAY ST., 


Z >. 
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THE ARTIST 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


347 East lith Street, 
Between 1st & 2nd Aves., New York.—Closed on Saturdays only. 


OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE.,S. E. Cor 59th St., 
294 BOWERY, above Houston St. 


NO CURE, NO PAY! 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR CLEARING HOUSES 
AND SHIPS OF ALL KIND OF VERMIN, 
RATS AND MICE 


Principal Depot, 64 Fulton St., New York. 
B. ISAACSEN. 


NOTICE. 
No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North Wilham 














the gas fresh every day. No. 19 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 





Street, at full price. 




















E OF GREENBACKISM. 


While dear old Gran'pa Cooper is watering his Greenback Tree, he doesn’t*notice how it poisons all the atmosphere; and he doesn’t see the horrible Fruit it bears. 
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